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1979 Forecast: Waiting for Righty 


by Robert Lekachman 

So you thought 1978 was a bad year for liberals and 
radicals? Just wait for 1979. I take my text from that 
old radical George Meany, who recently called Jimmy 
Carter the most conservative president since Calvin 
Coolidge. That may be a mite unfair to Dwight Eisen¬ 
hower and Gerald Ford, who have claims of their own 
to the title of Mr. Right, but George may know more 
than I do about the Administration’s next budget. 

However, enough has been deliberately or inadvert¬ 
ently leaked on this topic to imply that if all proceeds 
according to White House intentions, 1978 will look 
like a year of revolutionary progress compared to its 
successor. Let us brood together on the outlook. The 
Pentagon’s budget is slated to rise 3 percent faster 
than inflation, a plump 12 or 13 percent if prices keep 
soaring as they have been. Just to prove that nobody 
bullies our leader, Mr. Carter is asking for a couple 
of billion dollars to fill the civil defense gap. In the 
fevered imagination of the Committee on the Present 
Danger, the Russians have such classy evacuation 
plans that they just might start a nuclear war and 
suffer “acceptable” casualties of a mere 50 million 
souls, give or take 10 million. Don’t confuse the Carter 
project with Nelson Rockefeller’s backyard fallout 
shelters of the 1960s. This is planning money. Perhaps 
it is a new urban policy: empty the cities; send the 
citizens upstate; and close New York. 

Squeeze on Domestic Programs 

Nevertheless, the President, as Ham Jordan likes 
to say, is “tight as a tick.” This highly selective tight¬ 
ness happens to focus on social and environmental 
spending. Having signed an outrageously inequitable 
tax bill that will shrink federal revenues by an annual 
$20 billion, having caved in to the Pentagon and its 
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numerous allies, and having promised to cut the fed¬ 
eral deficit to less than $30 billion, the poor man really 
has no choice but to extract $15 billion or so from anti¬ 
pollution projects, job creation programs, income 
maintenance efforts, and other items of importance to 
the blacks, Hispanics, unions, and city dwellers who 
fondly hoped in 1976 that they were doing their bit 
to install a friend at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Carter’s target appears to be the domestic half of 
the 1976 Democratic platform. In its last session, 
Congress trimmed the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA). It seems likely that the 
White House will shave another billion, or possibly 
two, off CETA allocations, maybe enough to finance 
the civil defense studies. Welfare reform, an $18 bil¬ 
lion entry in last year’s budget, will either be post¬ 
poned to an undetermined date or sharply reduced. 

Then there is national health. Remember those 
notorious 1976 primaries in which at a crucial mo¬ 
ment Leonard Woodcock swung the UAW behind 
Carter on the promise of the candidate’s enlistment 
in the crusade for comprehensive medical care? This 
pledge, too, recedes toward the horizon. Once again 
the major item on the Administration’s health agenda 
is a hospital cost containment bill at least as likely 
to diminish emergency room and outpatient facilities 
of critical importance to low income families as it is 
to slow the sickening escalation of hospital room rates 
and associated charges. 

Urban Prospects Gloomy 

Last year’s urban program was a tattered affair— 
limited funds for “soft” public works, aid to commu¬ 
nity groups, tax incentives for businessmen who stayed 
in the cities or moved into them, and a vaguely de- 










fined urban bank. Congress ignored the scheme com¬ 
pletely. As far as New York City is concerned, this 
year's urban aid is likely to consist of inadequate sup¬ 
port for a dubious housing project on Charlotte Street, 
the very South Bronx site to which Jimmy Carter 


On the odds , Carter will be born 
yet again as the liberal Democrat 
whom he briefly impersonated in 1976 . 


came to be televised. Without rehabilitation of the 
surrounding area and an array of supporting services, 
there is little hope that the $32 million low-rise co-op 
destined for the neighborhood can do much for any¬ 
body. Edward Logue, the man in charge, calls the 
project a “leap of faith." Translation: where the devil 
will the rest of the money come from? One anonymous 
planner remarked, “I'm afraid the Charlotte Street 
project may be—three years from now—our Vietnam." 

Trusting the Banks 

Why does our religious president do such dreadful 
things? The current all-purpose excuse is the crusade 
against inflation, the very latest moral equivalent of 
war. Trading on the current popularity of general 
beastliness toward the powerless, the Administration 
has all but openly announced its intention of starting 
a recession, making prices behave, and triumphantly 
reflating the economy in early 1980 in time to stave 
off Jerry Brown, Teddy Kennedy, Pat Moynihan, 
Frank Church, George McGovern, and other saviors 
of the Republic who might challenge Mr. Carter in the 
New Hampshire primary. 

Now, the best way to start a recession is to take 
seriously the same bankers who lost a bundle on bad 
loans to real estate investment trusts, anti-communist 
dictators, tanker tycoons, and faltering department 
stores. These are the folks who nearly precipitated 
bankruptcy in New York City by suddenly refusing 
to handle the city bonds and notes from which for 
many years they had cheerfully profited. Bankers, 
patriotic to the core, know that the way to cool infla¬ 
tion is to raise interest rates which, by fortunate coin¬ 
cidence, happens to be the price of the commodity in 
which they trade. 

Is There a Silver Lining? 

I fear that I am sounding like just another middle- 
aged grouch, so I had best turn to the good news. 
Luckily for the rest of us, bankers and economists, 
present company naturally excepted, are lousy proph¬ 
ets. I don't for a minute doubt the capacity of a presi¬ 
dent and the Federal Reserve to cause a recession. What 
they can't do is control either its duration or depth. 
Accordingly, it is likely that around Labor Day Con¬ 
gress and the president will note that unemploy¬ 
ment rates are continuing to rise and beginning to 
threaten the welfare of white, middle-class citizens 
and that, contrary to the hopes of Administration 
economists, the recession shows no signs of bottoming 
out, to use the term in vogue. In salutary panic, poli¬ 
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ticians small and great will abruptly switch the fiscal 
and monetary signals, and declare the battle against 
unemployment the next moral equivalent of war. 

The last president who got himself reelected during 
bad economic times was Dwight Eisenhower, the most 
popular president of the last generation. Carter, it is 
almost cruel to observe, is no Eisenhower. He will no 
doubt remember that Nixon, a mere vice president 
in the 1950s, lost to John Kennedy in 1960 because 
he was unable to avoid implication in the minor re¬ 
cession of that year. On the odds, Carter will be bom 
yet again as the liberal Democrat whom he briefly im¬ 
personated in 1976. 

I do not advise waiting until unemployment edges 
up two or three percentage points before joining the 
resistance to the Carter design. Resistance there will 
be even in the current national mood. Republican as 
well as Democratic mayors and county executives 
have been maintaining public services with the aid of 
CETA funds. The municipal lobby will mobilize 
against budget cuts that require layoffs among police¬ 
men and firemen as well as mere teachers and social 
workers. Although the new Congress will be the worse 
for the loss of Dick Clark, Thomas McIntyre, William 
Hathaway, and Floyd Haskell, there are some inter¬ 
esting liberal newcomers, among them Carl Levin 
from Michigan, Paul Tsongas from Massachusetts, 
and Bill Bradley from New Jersey. In Illinois, Abner 
Mikva won his biennial cliffhanger by several hundred 
votes, a vast enough margin so that he now calls him¬ 
self Avalanche Abner. As the economic news worsens, 
Congressional liberals will take heart, win allies among 
the moderates, and substitute some progressive meas¬ 
ures for the social sabotage now projected. 

None of the above amounts to much more than a 
silver lining. It's too bad when the best hope for re¬ 
tention of our rickety welfare state, let alone its im¬ 
provement, is early evidence that bankers' remedies— 
surprise! surprise!—mostly help bankers. My guess is, 
all the same, that by this time next year Jimmy Car¬ 
ter will have sincerely forgotten all about budget cut¬ 
ting, high interest rates, and the wholesome impact of 
a small recession. 

Remember, you read it here first. □ 

DSOC National Board member Robert Lekachman is 
Distinguished Professor of Economics at Herbert Leh¬ 
man College of the City University of New York . 
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by Ronald Radosh 

Cultural criticism on the Left often appears as an 
afterthought to political and economic analysis. There¬ 
fore, it is a pleasure to report on Cineaste, a political 
film magazine, whose stated purpose is to publish film 
criticism which deals with cinema in its social, political 
and economic contests. 

Its current number, Vol. IV, no. 1 — “The Working 
Class Goes to Hollywood” (available from 333 Sixth 
Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10014, $1.50)—reflects on the way in 
which the working class has been treated by Holly¬ 
wood. A1 Auster and Leonard Quart offer a long as¬ 
sessment of the most recent examples, “F.I.S.T.” and 
“Blue Collar.” In these films, they write, “one increas¬ 
ingly gets the feeling of images drawn from ’30s War¬ 
ner’s social melodramas, harnessed to the ideology of 
the ’50s, and used to explain the malaise of the ’70s.” 
In older films, the working class was shown to need 
charismatic leaders since, on its own, it didn’t have 
the courage to initiate action against the bosses. In 
the newer films, working class alienation is blamed on 
union leaders like Johnny Kovak/James Hoffa, who 
quickly learn that “success and power replace soli¬ 
darity and justice as ideas to live by.” 

Of course, the authors are aware that union corrup¬ 
tion exists. What they object to is making that cor¬ 
ruption the central cause of what destroyed the 
American Dream for American workers. In contrast, 
they point favorably to films like the Italian Marxist 
Eli Petri’s “The Working Class Goes to Heaven” and 
independent documentaries like “‘Union Maids,” both 
of which show “a working class with a culture and 
identity that is both alive and able to fight its own 
battles without organized crime or charismatic heroes 
to aid them.” Arguing that neither exemplary stereo¬ 
typed working-class heroes nor the boys at the Bay 
Ridge disco are “authentic” representatives of the 
real working class, Auster and Quart express the fear 
that Hollywood will do for the working class what it 
did in black exploitation films, “use, abuse and be¬ 
tray.” Their contemporary appraisal is complemented 
by a historical survey by Peter Roffman and Jim Purdy 
that analyzes films of the ’30s. 

Irving Howe Confronts Leon Trotsky 

Irving Howe’s Leon Trotsky (Viking Press, 1978, 
214 pp., $10) has been widely reviewed. I will not 
attempt to duplicate the efforts of the experts on 
these pages. However, I want to call attention to the 
work, not for its assessment of Trotsky’s role in his¬ 
tory, but for its solid critique of the Bolshevik myth. 

Peter Clecak recently wrote that no one “ever re¬ 


covers fully from a bout with Trotskyism.” Irving 
Howe, as this book shows, is certainly an exception. 
Noting candidly in the introduction that as a young 
socialist he had come under Trotsky’s political influ¬ 
ence, Howe explains that “even though or perhaps be¬ 
cause I have remained a socialist, I have found myself 
moving farther and farther away from his ideas.” 

Yet, because Howe maintains his respect for Trotsky 
as a figure of “heroic magnitude,” his critique of what 
he terms “the overpowering myths” of Bolshevism 
strike home. Careful scrutiny of the most recent schol¬ 
arship on the October Revolution leads Howe to re¬ 
ject both schools now dominating Western thought 
about that event. One school argues that the Bolshe¬ 
vik vanguard led the revolt; the other sees it as the 
doing of a small conspiratorial minority. Like the 
new revisionist scholars, Howe treats either explana¬ 
tion as a simplification, and puts the stress instead on 
error, accident and missed or taken opportunties. 

Howe does not shirk from raising alternatives that 
might have been taken. The masses of workers and 
soldiers, he argues, sought a Soviet government—a 
coalition of left wing parties committed to reform and 
calling of a Constituent Assembly. Clearly sympa¬ 
thizing with left-Mensheviks like Martov, Howe con¬ 
cludes that “as one looks back upon the historical 
sequel to the Bolshevik seizure of power, it is hard to 
believe that the fate of Russia would have been worse 
had the party” followed the moderates. 

Howe shows admiration for Trotsky’s literary crit¬ 
icism, as well as his cogent and unheeded warnings 
about the rise of Nazism; he is equally harsh—right¬ 
fully so—about the authoritarian bent revealed by 
Trotsky in Terrorism and Communism , which Howe 
notes “breathes the arrogance of the ruler lodged in 
power.” Even if one accepts the premise that Civil War 
allows no niceties as to the choice of method, Howe 
argues that Trotsky does not “stop to ask himself 
whether these premises must be fully accepted and 
without question.” This is what Howe’s book is about. 
He does not accept them, and he asks precisely those 
questions which avowed Leninists and uncritical ad¬ 
mirers of Bolshevism then and now never pause to ask. 

Older democratic socialists and libertarian Marxists 
are more than familiar with such arguments. But for 
a generation new to the history of twentieth century 
radicalism—a generation which sees H. Bruce Frank¬ 
lin’s adulatory collection of the edited works of Stalin 
find a major American publisher—Howe’s book is es¬ 
pecially meaningful. Q 

Historian Ronald Radosh is a member of the DSOC 
National Board . 
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Notes from a Socialist Past 

Remembering Norman Thomas 


The following article is excerpted from remarks made by 
John Her ling at the Eugene Debs-N orman Thomas Award 
Dinner at the National Press Club November 14 , 1978. Herling 
urn given an award by the DC-Maryland DSOC for his 
achievements during a lifetime of commitment to the socialist 
cause. Eds. 

by John Herling 

Fifty years ago Norman Thomas made his first run 
for the presidency on the Socialist ticket. Eight years 
later, in 1936, the Socialist News Bureau was installed 
on this floor and I was designated chief of the bureau 
—a heady title. I had become a full-fledged Washing¬ 
ton correspondent! The rent money came from com¬ 
rades and friends. The main cash crop came from my 
being a stringer for Time, Inc., which did not yet 
boast a full blown Washington bureau. 

Mary Fox, who was soon to become my wife, said, 
“A loaf of bread, a mimeograph machine and thou,” 
and a philosophy, were enough to go on. All in all, 
there was considerable uncertainty, but hardly any 
anxiety. By that time I had already had the unique 
opportunity of working with Norman Thomas in New 
York at the League for Industrial Democracy, during 
what I would call its golden decade. 

In fact, Norman Thomas’ operating base was the 
LID, which was separate and apart from the Socialist 
Party. The latter was growing, attracting students and 
younger workers (mostly unemployed). It also drew 
on the traditional support of the socialist garment 
union in the New York and Chicago areas and a broad 
scattering of many who had voted for Eugene V. Debs 
in his presidential campaigns from 1900 to 1920. 

Hopeful Campaign, Daring Campaigner 

Norman had become one of the country’s most pop¬ 
ular lecturers. His fees were numerous and were 
turned back to the LID. He was at home with a wide 
variety of audiences. He was sought after by labor and 
college gatherings. His words brought a quiver and a 
smile to the faces of strikers and unemployed. With 
Norman up there, they were no longer alone. 

In 1932 — in what perhaps was his most hopeful 
campaign, he shone against a trio of pedestrian oppo¬ 
nents: Herbert Hoover, Franklin Roosevelt — FDR 
had not yet begun to soar — and William Z. Foster, 
the Communist. Norman was then nearly 48 (his 
birthday is November 20). He was a handsome pres¬ 
ence: six feet four; keen blue eyes; a bold bald head; 
a smiling thoughtful face; a rousing voice which could 
boom and cut. He explained things without talking 
down. His passionate utterance was often relieved by 
humorous turns of phrase and by the use of ridicule 
without malice which had the audiences in the aisles. 
He brought high purpose and daring which his oppo¬ 
nents could envy but never match. At a time when 
the nation foundered in deep unemployment, swamped 
in its worst depression, Norman Thomas came forth 
advocating his socialist philosophy. 
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As a socialist, he was criticized by the Communists 
for not being Marxist enough and by the cautious as 
being too idealistic or too far to the left for the aver¬ 
age voter. Moreover, he was what is known as an in¬ 
tellectual. He set forth a program for economic and 
social democracy in which he attempted to cope with 
issues other candidates shunned. 

He was often hailed as the second Eugene Victor 
Debs—a comparison he accepted as flattering, but 
which in candid self-appraisal he rejected as inapprop¬ 
riate. Both men had eloquence, but Debs, the magni¬ 
ficent agitator, never questioned the premises of his 
Socialist faith. 

Thomas never ceased to question and expand upon 
the socialist position. His first full book, America's 
Way Out, arose, he said, from two desires. First, he 
said, he aimed to answer his own inner questioning. 
That questioning, he said, “came nearer to interrupt¬ 
ing some of my speeches than any heckler”; and sec¬ 
ond, he wished to set forth his position more fully and 
carefully than is ever possible in a speech or article. 
He also hoped, he said, “to correct some of the absurd 
misunderstandings of socialism still current among 
non-socialists, and to start among socialists and near¬ 
socialists a healthy facing of facts and an examination 
of those stereotyped answers which every great move¬ 
ment develops in lieu of real wisdom.” This last sen¬ 
tence struck some of the partisan socialists as pre¬ 
sumptuous and arrogant. Here was a comparatively 
new recruit already questioning orthodoxy. 

He sought always to avoid the pitfalls of dogmatic 
and oracular utterance. Some tended to sneer at his 
insistence on the importance of immediate demands, 
and called them “reformist” and “superficial.” He re¬ 
plied patiently but sharply: “It is rather dangerous 
nonsense to conclude that every practical program is 
merely reformist and to go uttering great generaliza¬ 
tions about human affairs as being the whole duty of 
man. So complex is our life that it is increasingly du¬ 
bious whether a responsible man or woman has a right 
to indulge in the most well-merited denunciation of 
an institution without at least an ouline of a practical 
alternative program in mind. Wisdom for the future is 
not automatically bom of righteous indignation or 
even of correct generalizations.” 

His 1932 campaign gathered almost sensational mo¬ 
mentum. His running mate that year was James H. 
Maurer, president of the Pennsylvania Feedration of 
Labor, who once said: “Norman came to us during 
World War I when many were running away.” 

Norman and his associates thought big. The 1932 
platform called for a ten billion dollar program of 
public works, a six-hour day and a five-day week with 
no reduction in wages. It proposed free public employ¬ 
ment agencies, compulsory unemployment compensa¬ 
tion based on contributions by government and em¬ 
ployers, old age pensions for all over 60, health and 


maternity insurance, and a long list of other impos¬ 
sible dreams. 

That year the AFL Executive Council issued the 
traditional non-partisan statement but blasted both 
the Republican and Democratic platforms. That did 
not prevent John L. Lewis and the Carpenters’ Big 
Bill Hutcheson from supporting Herbert Hoover. 
Teamsters’ President Dan Tobin and George Berry of 
the Printing Pressmen supported Roosevelt. When one 
dissenter noted that the Democratic platform failed 
to include a plank favoring collective bargaining, FDR 
labeled it an “oversight” and said he would deal with 
it in a campaign speech. He didn’t—not during the 
campaign. Mrs. Roosevelt, working with the Women’s 
Trade Union League, would have liked him to, but 
more practical advisors apparently considered it in¬ 
expedient. 

Lasting Impact on Many Lives 

I must digress a little: Last June, there appeared 
in the Op-Ed pages of many newspapers, including the 
Wall Street Journal, a quarter page ad inserted by 
Reader's Digest. It displayed a campaign button with 
the face of Norman Thomas: Vote Socialist. Thomas 
for President. The text read: “He [Thomas] never got 
elected. But he altered our government. Norman 
Thomas—he never scored more than 2.2 per cent of 
the popular vote—always a candidate, never a Presi¬ 
dent. For years, people thought his Socialist ideas out¬ 
landish. Yet the hard luck years of the Thirties saw 
many of his theories, for better or worse, put to prac¬ 
tice. And the role of our government was changed, 
perhaps forever. Which proves a point: One person 
can move mountains, even from the sidelines.” 


Nobody made so clear the central 
issues of our time: civil liberties and 
civil rights and the development and 
support of a democratic labor movement 


The Reader's Digest didn’t go so far as to say that 
it was not Norman Thomas standing alone, but his 
socialist philosophy and his socialist following that 
have made the difference in millions of lives. What 
the Reader’s Digest discovered, somewhat belatedly, 
was that Norman Thomas lighted up an era. The 
afterglow is still with usJ Norman gave so much of 
himself to the shaping of the public good, exerting a 
powerful, intimate, formative influence on the lives of 
individual human beings who came to him and he to 
them. Nobody made so clear the central issues—the 
continuing issues—of our time: civil liberties and civil 
rights and the development and support of a demo¬ 
cratic labor movement in all its ramifications. His 
words and thoughts were his own. Nobody ever 
ghosted a line of his many books or his 20,000 
speeches, or wrote a scenario for his political and social 
conduct. He was a vibrant, open and generous warrior. 

When the New Deal swept many of the nation’s 
liberals into a mood of self-congratulation, he helped 
shake up the nation—by dramatizing the plight of 


Reaching the Young 

On the tenth anniversary of Norman Thomas’ 
death, December 19, 1978 was declared Norman 
Thomas Day at the New York City high school 
named for him. This was one of many activities, 
including poster and quiz contests, special as¬ 
sembly presentations and a scholarship program, 
that keep Thomas’ memory alive for the students. 


the Arkansas sharecroppers. But agitation was not 
enough. For him, it was a natural step to help organ¬ 
ize the Southern Tenant Farmers Union, probably the 
first continuing bi-racial farm workers’ organization. 
Through him, industrial workers identified with the 
rural and migratory workers. The social and economic 
exploitation of the city and farm were parts of the same 
challenge. 

With Roger Baldwin of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, he was co-founder of the Emergency Commit¬ 
tee for Strikers’ Relief—a “sort of labor Red Cross” 
as he modestly described it. This began in the 1920s 
and went on for years until it developed with other 
groupings into the Workers Defense League. The tex¬ 
tile workers in New Jersey and Virginia and in 
Marion, North Carolina, mine workers in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, in West Virginia and Illinois, the union field 
workers in Ohio—all came to him. At that time, there 
seemed nowhere else to turn. Even the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, unable to heat its 
offices in the dead of winter, sought his help to keep 
their modest headquarters going. He never exacted or 
expected a quid pro quo. 

He was profoundly concerned for the extension of 
democracy in every part of society, including the trade 
union movement. When the organization drive in the 
rubber, auto, and electrical industries got under way, 
Norman Thomas was a source of financial support and 
a character credential for the emerging young leader¬ 
ship in various localities. Because his appeals for funds 
were timely, the effectiveness of the aid he gathered 
had a multiplying result. The sums were not great; 
the impact was. 

His intellectual energy was the cutting instrument 
of his compassion. While his constituency was global, 
it was to the generations of the young that his appeal 
never lessened. Two months before he died in Decem¬ 
ber, 1968, he was flat on his back dictating and revis¬ 
ing chapters for another book. He was most anxious, 
he said to me, to have the youth of the nation under¬ 
stand that there are worthwhile choices to be made in 
life, short of the perfect and the ideal. Even to short 
term goals, he said, one can give oneself utterly. 

George Orwell once wrote: “To see what is in front 
of one’s nose needs a constant struggle.” I can only 
say that a good life is worth the struggle. This award 
you have given me tonight strengthens my resolve as 
a writer and an individual to help in the struggle. □ 

John Herling is the editor of John Herling’s Labor 
Letter. 
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Socialist International Reaches Beyond Europe 



Dan Wolf 

DSOC National Chair Michael Harrington addresses the Socialist 
International Congress in Vancouver. 


by Jack Clark 

“The Socialist International (SI) is in the process 
of internationalizing itself.” 

That was SI President Willy Brandt’s comment 
near the close of the 14th post-war Congress of the 
SI, which was held November 3-5 in Vancouver, Brit¬ 
ish Columbia. The very location of the meeting was 
one indication that the world social democratic move¬ 
ment is reaching out beyond its traditional European 
ghetto. This was the first significant meeting of the 
International in North America, and, as the Japanese 
delegates gladly noted, the first Congress “in the Pa¬ 
cific region.” 

The geography brought its advantages. For the 
parties in the Pacific region (chiefly the Japanese, 
New Zealand and Australian parties), it was relatively 
easier to send full delegations, and they all did. Of 
course, the greatest advantage accrued to the Cana¬ 
dian New Democratic Party (NDP). Hundreds of 
Canadian observers attended the three-day Congress 
and the two-day Conference of the International Coun¬ 
cil of Social Democratic Women which immediately 
preceded it. Among the prominent Canadians who 
addressed the meetings were: NDP Federal Leader 
Ed Broadbent; former B.C. Premier David Barrett; 
Canadian Labour Congress (CLC) President Dennis 
McDermott; and B.C. MLA and defeated candidate 
for Federal Leader, Rosemary Brown. 

Growth of the NDP can help legitimize our poli¬ 
tical perspective for the U.S. Early in this century, 
the Canadian socialist movement was even weaker 
than its American counterpart. As the Canadians ad¬ 
vance their socialist cause, some of the North Ameri¬ 
can belief in exceptionalism (socialism is an important 
movement everywhere except here) will crumble. 
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Reaching Out to the Third World 

In terms of internationalizing the SI, the outreach 
to the Third World was more significant than the North 
American angle. 

Throughout the Congress, Brandt and other leaders 
of the International stressed the need for solidarity 
with the Third World on two general efforts: the over¬ 
throw of racist and repressive regimes; and the estab¬ 
lishment of a new world economic order. 

In closing the Congress, Brandt declared that “1979 
must be the year of freedom for Namibia and Zim¬ 
babwe.” Observers from the major African liberation 
movements were present at the Congress, and one of 
them, Neo Mnumzane of the African National Con¬ 
gress in South Africa, received a standing ovation after 
his Saturday afternoon address. 

In the two years since Brandt and SI General Sec¬ 
retary Bemt Carlsson assumed leadership of the Inter¬ 
national, solidarity with the liberation movements in 
southern Africa has taken on great importance. The 
International has called on member parties to step up 
assistance to the front-line African states resisting 
South Africa and Zimbabwe (Rhodesia). European 
socialist governments have cut off arms sales to the 
South Africans, and the Scandinavian socialists have 
taken the lead in the United Nations for a complete 
cutoff of investment in South Africa. 

At this Congress, Jose Francisco Pena Gomez of the 
Dominican Republic could bear witness to Si’s soli¬ 
darity in Latin America (see ndl, September 1978). 
As Brandt noted in his opening remarks, Pena 
Gomez came to this Congress as the leader of a party 
in government. Two years ago, his party, the Domini¬ 
can Revolutionary Party (PRD) operated as a semi¬ 
legal entity. The poll-watching operation organized 
(Continued on page 11) 


At the Vancouver Congress the Democratic So¬ 
cialist Organizing Committee achieved a goal set 
at Its founding convention five years ago. It was 
admitted as a full member of the Socialist Interna¬ 
tional. 

Two years ago, DSOC received consultative mem¬ 
ber status at the Geneva Congress of the Interna¬ 
tional. That meant that our representatives had 
voice but no vote at SI Congresses. As full members, 
we have both voice and vote. Since the International 
functions as a consensus organization, the vote 
itself does not matter greatly. Two things do count. 
One, as full members, we're entitled to representa¬ 
tion on the Bureau of the International, which is 
the governing committee between meetings of the 
Congress. Second, full member status signifies in¬ 
creased prestige in the international movement and 
serves as recognition of the organization’s progress 
since its October 1973 founding. 

On the vote admitting DSOC, there was only one 
dissent—in the form of a recorded abstention—by 
Social Democrats, USA, the other affiliate from the 
U.S.-J.C. 




New Deal Dems Fight Raw Deal Dems 


by Nancy Lieber 

Contrary to general expectations, the Democratic 
Party Mid-Term Conference held in Memphis Decem¬ 
ber 8-10 encountered a strong challenge by the Party’s 
left wing to both the Party leadership and governmen¬ 
tal policies of the Carter Administration. 

In what Party Chair John White unwisely por¬ 
trayed as a vote of confidence in the President, 40% 
of the delegates endorsed a last-minute resolution con¬ 
demning the Administration’s recent austerity pro¬ 
nouncements. 

The broad coalition of liberals and progressives from 
the labor, minority, women’s, environmental, farmer 
and reform constituencies of the Democratic Party 
mounted its successful effort to “open” the conference 
via two groups. The Democratic Conference, led by 
Minnesota Representative Don Fraser, worked to 
change the originally stifling conference rules . The 
Democratic Agenda, headed by DSOC Chair Michael 
Harrington and coordinated by Marjorie Phyfe, was 
able to bring all eight of its issue-oriented resolutions 
to the convention floor. 


The Democratic National Committee’s (DNC) re¬ 
sponse to these eight resolutions illustrates the erosion 
of its control during the course of the mid-term pro¬ 
ceedings. A week before the conference, the DNC ac¬ 
cepted among the two dozen official resolutions the 
four Democratic Agenda resolutions on tax reform, 
full employment, civil rights, and President Carter’s 
Mid-East peace efforts. Then three days prior to the 
conference, Democratic Agenda organizers assured 
consideration of their remaining four resolutions by 
filing petitions bearing the requisite 25% of delegates’ 
signatures. At that point, fearing that the resolutions 
might have a chance of passage on the floor, the DNC 
sought to compromise. Through the efforts of UAW 
President Doug Fraser, the Democratic Agenda won 
a stunning victory as the final “compromise” resolu¬ 
tion on National Health Insurance stipulated that 
such legislation be enacted in the next Congress (a 
timetable originally opposed by the White House). 
Similarly, Minnesota’s Democratic Farmer Labor 
Chair Rick Scott worked out a “compromise” with the 
(Continued on page 11) 


Canadian Left Stages Comeback 


by Eric Lee 

There is no longer any doubt about it. The New 
Democratic Party, Canada’s democratic socialist party 
is on the move again. 

The surge that began in the early 1970s with the 
NDP’s victories in Manitoba and British Columbia 
came to a crashing end in electoral defeats in BC, 
Manitoba, Ontario and the last federal elections. 

But the party’s upswing—predicted in these pages 
last April—has now been confirmed all across Canada. 

For the first time in the history of the NDP, it has 
succeeded in electing a socialist to the federal Parlia¬ 
ment from the maritime province of Newfoundland. 
The significance of this event lies in the traditional 
weakness of democratic socialism in eastern Canada. 
Using 600 volunteers and winning over 12,000 votes, 
the NDP easily defeated the Conservative and Liberal 
parties which had dominated Newfoundland politics. 

Meanwhile, the NDP in New Brunswick increased 
its vote in the October provincial elections from 9,200 
to 20,950, more than doubling its strength, and re¬ 
ceiving, in some districts, 20 percent of the vote. 

The NDP took a couple of new seats in the federal 
Parliament in by-elections in Ontario, where the party 
is adjusting to a new leadership. The NDP vote in¬ 
creased in every single by-election held in Ontario. 
In one district, the NDP share rose from 4.6 percent 
of the vote in 1974 to 43.5 percent—electing a 27- 
year-old candidate who campaigned on the issue of 
full employment. 

Third Term in Saskatchewan 

But the final, definitive proof of the NDP’s renas¬ 
cence comes from the province where Canadian so¬ 


cialism has always been strongest—Saskatchewan. In 
the October 18 elections, the NDP crushed the Con¬ 
servative and Liberal oppositions by capturing almost 
225,000 votes, 44 seats in the 61-seat legislature, 47.5 
percent of the vote, and a third term in office. 

Trudeau's Liberals were decimated in the Saskatch¬ 
ewan election, losing all 15 of their seats in the legis¬ 
lature and more than half of their votes. The much- 
vaunted right wing attack on the NDP fizzled as the 
NDP mounted a successful campaign around the is¬ 
sues of provincial control of natural resources and 
<Wf»nse of Saskatchewan’s model medicare system. 

These NDP victories have some important lessons 
to teach American socialists. The NDP faced a growth 
of right wing opponents similar in many ways to our 
own American conservatives. One NDP writer re¬ 
marked: “In their appeal to small mindedness, to greed, 
to racism, to those who have gone sour on humanity, 
to the self-centered ‘me’ generation, the Conserva¬ 
tives represented the public’s Doctor Jekyll person¬ 
ality, the dark underside of the body politic.” That 
description can apply as well to the Bell campaign in 
New Jersey, the “right to work” campaign in Mis¬ 
souri, or the Younger campaign in California. 

Confronted with a resurgent Right, the New Demo¬ 
crats have gone on the offensive and the result, at least 
in Saskatchewan, was a “great victory for democratic 
socialism in Canada” (as one NDP legislator put it). 

It was, in fact, a victory for us down here as well. □ 

Eric Lee is editor of The New International Review, 
a democratic socialist quarterly. 
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Activists Eye Billions in Pension Funds 


by David Hoffman 

“The battle over control of pen¬ 
sion capital, and with it the control 
over parts of the American econ¬ 
omy, will be one of the central eco¬ 
nomic battles of the next decade." 

Jeremy Rif kin & Randy Barber 

Who “owns” pension funds any¬ 
way, the trustees or the workers? 
And should workers have a say in 
how their funds are invested? 
Should union and public pension 
funds from industries and govern¬ 
ment in the northeast and midwest 
be spent on regional economic dev¬ 
elopment rather than be sent to fi¬ 
nance largely nonunion industry in 
the Sunbelt? 

Finally, how would retirees feel if 
their benefits were cut because a so¬ 
cially desirable investment turned 
economically sour? 

These are the questions being 
asked today by a highly diverse col¬ 
lection of interested parties—union 
members, politicians, and the finan¬ 
cial and corporate community. 

After delaying a year, the Carter 
Administration appointed the first 
presidential blue-ribbon commis¬ 
sion to develop a national retire¬ 
ment policy on both social security 
and pensions. The two-year com¬ 
mission is chaired by Xerox’s top 
executive, C. Peter McColough. 
Ralph Nader, meanwhile, has 
founded a Citizens’ Commission on 
Pension Policy to watchdog the 
McColough commission’s work. 

The past three decades have wit¬ 
nessed the creation of massive sums 
in pension fund assets, a remarkable 
form of social capital now worth 
hundreds of billions of dollars. In 
the past several years, a new and 
fascinating network of American 
activists has begun to rally support 
for the social control of pension in¬ 
vestments—or what is called “the 
strategic possibilities of challenging 
capital with capital.” 

“Modest proposals are for gentle 
times,” say two “movement” organ¬ 
izers, Jeremy Rifkin and Randy 
Barber, authors of a powerful new 
analysis of the political possibilities 
of pension power. “These are not 
gentle times for organized labor or 
for the old industrialized states of 
the north.” 


Their study chronicles how both 
unions and local and state govern¬ 
ments of the northeast and midwest 
(which they call the ‘Graybelt”) 
are on the economic skids as run¬ 
away capital and production seek a 
better “business climate” in the 
Sunbelt and overseas. 

“Industrial Ghost Towns” 

“The northeast/midwest corri¬ 
dor is fast becoming a strip of giant 
industrial ghost towns,” they de¬ 
clare. “Businesses are leaving, jobs 
are leaving, the tax base of local and 
state governments is eroding, and 


public services are being cut back 
drastically. 

“The private capital sector—the 
banks and the corporations—has 
begun to redline the entire region 
from Chicago to Boston.” 

“Regional redlining” is simply 
another term to describe uneven de¬ 
velopment in a capitalist economy. 
The industrial and financial heart¬ 
land of America now hemorrhages 
both jobs and capital. On the other 
hand, millions of U.S. workers be¬ 
long to pension funds which are to 
a striking degree “owners” of much 
of American enterprise. The aver¬ 
age worker in a pension plan today 
has a capital stake of about $8,000. 

It is a stunning contradiction. 
Billions of dollars of deferred wages 
of American workers are deposited 
in pension funds which they own 
but do not control. Most pension 
funds, under agreements with spon¬ 
soring companies or labor unions 
themselves, are managed by banks 
and insurance companies. The 
terms of such agreements vary, but 
generally they give the managers al¬ 
most unfettered authority to invest 
the fund assets in ways calculated 
to get the most return on the dollar. 

In theory, the funds are managed 
on sound actuarial principles so as 
to guarantee future retirement ben¬ 
efits. In practice, this often proves 


far from true. 

A New Propertied Class? 

The late Senator Dirksen used to 
say, a billion here, a billion there, 
and pretty soon you’re talking real 
money. Pension capital is “real 
money,” and lots of it. 

Around $280 billion is now in 
theory available to 35 million work¬ 
ers in the private sector. Another 
$130 billion resides in state and lo¬ 
cal pension funds. In fact, public 
employee pension funds have been 
the fastest growing segment of the 
nation’s retirement system in the 


past seven years, expanding at near¬ 
ly 17 percent annually. Also, $55 
billion is held by federal retirement 
programs outside of social security. 

To Rifkin and Barber among 
others, this new form of wealth 
makes U.S. workers “a new prop¬ 
ertied class.” Both as workers and 
owners of their pension rights, they 
stand “at a critical crossroads, as 
were the colonists 200 years ago,” 
add Rifkin and Barber in an echo of 
their earlier work with the Peoples 
Bicentennial Commission—now re- 
bom as the Peoples Business Com¬ 
mission. 

Their book, The North Will Rise 
Again: Pensions, Politics and 
Power in the 1900s (Boston, Mass.: 
Beacon Paperback, $4.95), appear¬ 
ed in 1978 and serves as a powerful 
rallying cry for the movement to 
bring worker and public control 
over investment. In October, the 
two joined a group of nearly 60 pub¬ 
lic officials, politicians and trade 
union staff in Washington D.C. at a 
conference devoted to understand¬ 
ing the potential of pension funds 
—primarily public funds—for so¬ 
cial and economic change. The con¬ 
ference was hosted by the staff of 
the Conference on Alternative Lo¬ 
cal and State Public Policies, 
housed at the democratic leftist 
think tank, the Institute for Policy 


“The private capital sector—the banks and the 
corporations—has begun to redline the entire region 
from Chicago to Boston." 
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Studies (IPS). 

This conference was another link 
in the chain of events which makes 
the public control of social capital 
so troubling a prospect to the guard¬ 
ians of American corporate capital¬ 
ism. Barron's magazine, in fact, 
warned its readers in 1976 of the 
dangers of this “New Left” scheme 
and identified the IPS as its nerve 
center. Whether any nerve center 
seeking the public allocation of cap¬ 
ital can truly be identified is beside 
the point. For the investment com¬ 
munity, though, it is an article of 
faith that to lose control over pen¬ 
sion capital would be tantamount to 
losing control over the entire U.S. 
economy. 

“The funds must be available for 
capital markets,” says an attorney 
whose firm represents the pension 
interests of certain giant corpora¬ 
tions. The chief of one of the top 
five U.S. firms states quite bluntly, 
the main source of capital for the 
future of his enterprise is pension 
capital. He says these funds will 
dominate capital supply for Amer¬ 
ica’s industrial and business ma¬ 
chine. Without it, disaster looms in 
the boardrooms. 

Altogether, this pool of nearly 
$500 billion already totals about 
one fifth of the nation’s financial se¬ 
curities. Indeed, pension funds to¬ 
day already own between 20 and 25 


percent of the stock of companies 
on the New York and American ex¬ 
changes. The funds are growing 
at about 12 percent annually—or 
a staggering $60 billion a year. If 
this growth rate continues, it will 
double pension assets in all funds 
to about $1 trillion in only five 
years. According to Wall Street es¬ 
timates, pension capital will provide 


nearly one-half the $250 billion in 
new external funds U.S. corpora¬ 
tions expect to raise in the next dec¬ 
ade. This amounts to the largest 
pool of capital in history. If the ben¬ 
eficiaries of these funds, the work¬ 
ers, own their funds, they can own 
much of American private enter¬ 
prise. Legal precedent already firm¬ 
ly establishes that pension money 
belongs to workers and must be 
considered part of their wages. Sev¬ 
eral years ago, the author Peter 
Drucker wrote of “pension fund so¬ 
cialism,” while remaining adamant 
that this ownership remain ab¬ 
stract and never be confused with 


actual control of the enterprise. 
Thus, as Rifkin and Barber observe, 
pension money belongs to workers 
r.t the present time, “but in name 
only.” 

Economic Catch-22 

The real power rests with some 
25 giant banks and insurance com¬ 
panies that in 1976 controlled over 
$120 billion or one-third of all pri¬ 


vate, state and local pension assets 
in the entire nation. With this capi¬ 
tal, they dominate the stock and 
bond markets. Without it, the Dow 
Jones industrial averages would 
crash. 

“For years, the unions and the 
northern industrial states have been 
literally chasing after their own 
funds in what amounts to one of 
the most massive Catch-22s in con¬ 
temporary economic history,” ar¬ 
gue Rifkin and Barber. For the two 
power blocs—unions and northern 
politicians—pension assets offer a 
partial way out of their economic 
bind. Yet the financial community 
is hardly likely to give up control 
over these funds without a fight. 

New pension legislation in Con¬ 
gress and a pending Supreme Court 
decision this year will highlight the 
terms under which the struggle for 
control of pension capital will be 
fought. Meanwhile, public officials 
and union leaders are challenged to 
forge an alliance to win popular sup¬ 
port for a “Graybelt” pension rein¬ 
vestment strategy. 

“There is no other way out if 
these regional economies are to be 
saved from further collapse,” con¬ 
clude the authors of The North 
Will Rise Again. Yet, until respect¬ 
ed leaders and planners can present 
specific plans to make this strategy 
appear credible, it will remain an 
idea in search of its blueprints. □ 

David Hoffman is a member of the 
Washington, D.C. DSOC local and 
is a legislative staff member in the 
House of Representatives. 



For the investment community, though, it is an article 
of faith that to lose control over pension capital 
would be tantamount to losing control over the entire 
U.S. economy. 
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Directory of DSOC Locals 


ALASKA 

Niilo Koponen, Box 252 Fed. Station, Fairbanks AK 99707 

CALIFORNIA 

Bay Area: 55 Sutter St., Box 205, S.F. CA 94104 
(415) 431-3289 

Los Angeles: 130 S. Commonwealth, LA, CA 90004 
(213) 383-9863, 390-3795 
Ft. Collins: Ron Stanfield, 2106 Kirkwood Ct. 

(916) 455-0925 

San Diego: PO Box 2902, San Diego CA 92112 
(714) 296-4265 

COLORADO 

(DSOC of the Front Range) 

Denver: Skip Roberts, 3303 W. 29 Ave., Denver CO 80211 
Ft. Collins: Ron Scanfield, 2106 Kirkwood Ct. 

Ft. Collins CO 80521 

Pueblo: Dr. Morris and Mrs. Shirley Levinson, 

1809 Comanche Rd., Pueblo CO 81001 
Boulder: Joe Melendrez, 703 15th St., Boulder CO 80302 

CONNECTICUT 

Jose LaLuz, 205 Westerly Terrace, E. Hartford, CT 06118 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

1346 Conn. Ave. NW, Rm. 713, Washington DC 20036 
(202) 296-7693 

GEORGIA 

PO Box 1805, Decatur GA 30031 

ILLINOIS 

Carbondale: Charles McBride, 300 Orchard Drive 
Carbondale IL 62901 

Champaign-Urbana: George Wood, 409 E. Healey 
Champaign IL 61820 (217) 351-0932 
Chicago: 53 West Jackson, Chicago, IL 60604 (312) 922-6887 

IOWA 

Blackhawk DSOC: Carol Cook-Roberts, 2115 Olive 
Cedar Falls IA (319) 268-1487 

Davenport: Gordon Muller, 510 W. 6 St., Davenport IA 52803 
(319) 322-7316 

Des Moines: Terry Larson, 163 D Univ. Vill., Ames IA 50010 

KENTUCKY 

George Gibson, 3503 Hycliffe Ave., Louisville KY 40207 
(502) 893-5108 

MAINE 

Bangor: Burt Hatlen, Rt. 1, Box 63, Orrington ME 04474 
Portland: 36 Pleasant Ave., Portland ME 04103 
(207) 772-9756 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore: James Lunday. 300 E. 30, Apt. A-l 
Baltimore MD 21218 (301) 889-6073 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston: New England DSOC, 120 Tremont St., Rm. 305 
Boston MA 02108 (617) 426-9026 
New Bedford: Robert Meggison, 130 Green St. 

Fairhaven MA 02719 

Springfield: Bob Lawson, 87 Birchwood Lane 
Longmeadow MA 01106 

MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor: Hy & Joyce Kornbluh, 1005 Berkshire Rd. 

Ann Arbor MI 48104 

Detroit: Robert Halbeisen, 18460 Santa Rosa 
Detroit MI 48221 (313) 863-6640 
Kalamazoo: David & Bernice Selden. 1403 Sutherland 
Kalamazoo MI 49008 (616) 382-6208 
Lansing: Joe & Sherrv Finkbeiner, 602 Evergreen Ave. 

E. Lansing MI 48223 (517) 351-7853 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis: Harry Boyte, 1000 Russell Ave. N. 

Minn. MN 55411 

St. Paul: Mary Berres, 1515 Fairmount Ave. 

St. Paul, MN 55105 (612) 690-3273 
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MISSOURI 

St. Louis: David Rathke, c/o ACTWU, 1601 S. Broadway 


St. Louis MO 63104 

Columbia: Daniel Mebane Johnson, KOPN News Dept, 
915 E. Broadway, Columbia, MO 65201 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Earl Bourdon, Box 312, Claremont NH 03743 


NEW JERSEY 

Northern NJ: Vernon Mogensen, 146 Glenwood Ave. 


Bloomfield NJ 07003 


Central N.J.: John Keefe, Eastern Ave., Hopewell NJ 08525 

NEW MEXICO 

Mary Burke, 9309 Indian School Rd., Albuquerque NM 87112 


NEW YORK 

Ithaca: Penny Schantz, 717 E. Buffalo St., Ithaca NY 14850 

(607) 272-3324 

Nassau: Bernard & Henrietta Backer, 38 Dobson Ave. 

Merrick NY 11566 

Suffolk: Hugh Cleland, 528 Pond Path, Setauket NY 11733 
(516) 751-0340 

New York City: 853 Broadway, Rm. 617, NYC, NY 10003 
(212) 260-3270 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Gerry Cohen, 301 Estes Dr., Chapel Hill NC 27514 

OHIO 

Akron: John Brown, 1147 Dietz Ave., Akron OH 44302 
Lima-Bluffton: James R. Bode, 439 South Cole St. 

Lima OH 45805 

Youngstown: Bill Hagan, 1325 Wick Ave. 

Youngstown OH 44505 

OREGON 

Dan Wolf, 3704 SE 13 Ave., Portland OR 97202 
(503) 238-1674 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia: Greg Schirm and Nancy Kleniewski 

3308 Baring St., Philadelphia PA 19104 

Pittsburgh: POB 81024, Pittsburgh PA 15217 (412) 422-7190 

RHODE ISLAND 

Jim Gillis, 7 Pine St., Cranston RI 02910 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Richard Moore, Highland Park Apts., #B6 
Columbia SC 29203 

TEXAS 

Austin: PO Box 7785, U.T. Station, Austin TX 78712 
(512) 453-2556 

Dallas-Ft. Worth: Dwight Norris, 817 Twilight 
Cedar Hill TX 75104 (214) 299-5408 
Houston: Box 7296, Houston TX 77008 

VERMONT 

William Kemsley, Sr., Missing Link Road, Bellows VT 05101 

VIRGINIA 

Arlington: Richard & Susan Heffner, 1421 S. 28 St., #4 
Arlington VA 22206 

Richmond: Steve Retherford, Box 25292, Richmond VA 23260 

WISCONSIN 

Madison: 2313 CTH MM, Rte. 1, Oregon WI 53575 

(608) 835-7283 

Milwaukee: Peter Abbott, 1139 N. 21 St. 

Milwaukee WI 53233 

CAUCUSES AND COMMISSIONS 


Activist Caucus, c/o Schirm, 3308 Baring St., Phil., PA 19104 
3308 Baring St., Philadelphia PA 19104 

Feminist Caucus, c/o DSOC, 853 Broadway, Rm. 617, NYC 
NY 10003 

Youth Section, DSOC, 853 Broadway, Rm. 617, NYC, NY 
10003 

Education Task Force, c/o Wood, 409 E. Healey, Champaign, 
IL 61820 

Law Caucus, c/o Gary Bellow, Harvard Law School, 
Cambridge MA 02i38 

Committee on Religion and Socialism, 1 Maolis Rd., Nahant 
MA 01908 

Hispanic Commission, PO Box 1805, Decatur GA 30031 

Labor, c/o Shier, 3106 W. Touhy, Chicago IL 60645 



Dems, from page 7 

DNC on the Family Farm resolution, a compromise 
which called, in effect, for a Congressional investiga¬ 
tion of agribusiness. 

The remaining two Democratic Agenda resolutions 
—on inflation and energy (particularly pushed by the 
Machinists Union and its President William Winpi- 
singer)—were clearly beyond the realm of compro¬ 
mise. Both called for structural economic changes , such 
as a publicly owned energy corporation k la TVA to 
compete with private companies and to “rip open the 
curtain of corporate secrecy,” as Michael Harrington 
put it in his motivating speech from the floor. Despite 
heavy-handed efforts to soundly defeat these two res¬ 
olutions (such as written claims by White House 
whips that the proposals called for “nationalizing oil 
and gas companies”), more than one-third of the dele¬ 
gates stood to endorse the last two Democratic 
Agenda resolutions. 

An almost unnoticed victory for the left coalition 
occurred in the 24 workshops where elections were 
held for members of the 1980 Platform Advisory Com¬ 
mittee. A majority of the 120 elected are Democratic 
Agenda supporters, and crucial panels such as Infla¬ 
tion, Defense, Energy, Cities, National Health, Tax 
Reform, Agriculture, Natural Resources and Environ¬ 
ment are overwhelmingly composed of Democratic 
Agenda signers. (In the case of the Inflation panel, 
DSOC Vice-Chair Ruth Jordan led the slate to victory 
even though President Carter, Charles Schultze and 
Alfred Kahn spoke on behalf of the Administration’s 
program.) 

The original idea behind holding a mid-term con¬ 
ference was to permit Party members to discuss major 
issues and develop strategies and programs. (Many 
Democrats argue that had there been a mid-term con¬ 
ference in 1966, President Johnson might have list¬ 
ened to his Party on the Vietnam War, thus sparing 
the country eight years of Nixon-Ford.) As a result of 
this Memphis conference, the Carter people can no 
longer claim the Party is united behind the Adminis¬ 
tration. They have been told clearly and publicly that 
a sizeable number of organized Party activists reject 
the drift toward a New' Right/Prop 13 mentality, and 
that the road to victory in 1980 lies instead in imple¬ 
menting the 1976 Democratic Party platform. Q 

DSOC Board Member Nancy Lieber was a conference 
delegate from Democrats Abroad-Europe . 


New from the Institute for Democratic Socialism 
APARTHEID AND THE WORLD ECONOMIC ORDER 
by Michael Manley, Prime Minister of Jamaica 
_Yes, please rush me_cop(ies) of Apart¬ 
heid and the World Economic Order. Enclosed find 

my check for $_($1 each plus 25$ per item 

postage). IDS, 853 Broadway, Rm 617, NYC 10003. 

Name___ 

Address--- - - 

City_State-Zip- 


SI, from page 6 

last spring by the International made it impossible 
for the previous Dominican government to steal the 
election that brought Pena Gomez to office. 

Unfortunately, some of the other regimes in Latin 
America don’t bother to hold elections which they can 
steal. In reaction to the cruelty of the Somoza regime 
in Nicaragua, the resistance has turned to guerrilla 
fighting to oust the government. When a representa¬ 
tive of the Sandinistas, Ernesto Cardenal, spoke Sun¬ 
day, he was greeted with another standing ovation 
and pledges of support. 


Dennis McDermott ... warned the 
delegates not to let the issue of Third 
World development be posed as one 
of a threat to the living standards 
of the western working class . 


The other pressing international issue discussed at 
length was the new world economic order. Delegates 
to the Congress ranged along the development spec¬ 
trum, but all were agreed that a global redistribution 
of wealth must take place and that the advanced 
economies of the West and Japan have an interest 
in seeing greater prosperity in the Third World. 

Dennis McDermott, speaking near the close of the 
Congress on Sunday, warned the delegates not to let 
the issue of Third World development be posed as one 
of a threat to the living standards of the western 
working class. Instead, he urged a common struggle 
against the common enemy—the multinational cor¬ 
porations. The leader of Canadian labor predicted that 
“concerted trade union action” coordinated with the 
socialist parties “would become the Achilles’ heel of 
these corporations.” □ 

Jack Clark is the National Secretary of DSOC. 


The Newsletter of the Democratic Left Is published 
ten times a year by the Democratic Socialist Organ¬ 
izing Committee. It is available by subscription or 
by membership in the DSOC. If you liked what you 
read, don’t miss our next issue. 

□ I want to subscribe. Enclosed find my check or 
money order. ($10 for a sustaining subscription; $5 
for a regular subscription; $2.50 for a limited income 
subscription). 

□ I'd like to Join the DSOC. Enclosed find my 
dues. ($50 sustaining; $20 regular; $10 limited in¬ 
come. Dues include $5 for Newsletter.) 

Send to: Democratic Socialist Organizing Com¬ 
mittee, 853 Broadway, Room 617, New York, N.Y. 
10003. Tel.: (212) 260-3270. 

Name ...... 

Address ....... 

City/State Zip .. 

Telephone .. . .. 
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Jimmy Higgins reports 


THE DEMANDS for democracy in Peking and the 
release of thousands of political prisoners in Cuba rate 
as perhaps the most hopeful developments in the 
gloomy news of recent months. Prognostications about 
China are notably risky, given the very limited reports 
that reach the U.S. But the very existence of a group 
calling itself “the Democratic Forum” is encouraging, 
and the defense of its “constitutional” rights to ex¬ 
pression by the Chinese leadership is also promising. 
Castro's opening of dialogue with refugee Cubans and 
release of prisoners offers possibilities for a genuine 
US-Cuba detente. It’s difficult to fathom the response 
of the Carter Administration, which is stalling on let¬ 
ting the released prisoners into the U.S. More on Cuba 
next month. 

CONSERVATIVE COALITION CONTINUES dominance in 
Congress. In the November 18 AFL-CIO News , Gus Tyler 
examines two key votes that occurred last August and 
September which reveal the continued strength of a con¬ 
servative coalition in the U.S. House of Representatives. 
Both bills proposed indexes against inflation. One bill 
would have indexed the minimum wage; the other would 
have indexed the capital gains loophole on unearned in¬ 
come. One hundred ninety-one members of Congress 
voted for relief to the rich and against relief to the work¬ 
ing poor. By picking up stray members on one or the 
other votes, they won on both issues. Of the 191, 125 
were Republicans; of the 66 Democrats, 57 came from 
southern or border states. As Tyler points out, it’s the 
same conservative coalition that's dominated Congress, 
with rare interruptions, since 1876. 


KEEPING BAD COMPANY ON THE WHITE SIDE OF THE 
TRACKS — In an interview with the West German maga¬ 
zine Der Spiegel , South African Foreign Minister Roelof 
Botha describes a meeting last year with President Car¬ 
ter, Vice President Mondale, Secretary of State Vance 
and National Security Advisor Brzezinski. Botha argued 
that if not pressured by the West, South Africa could 
improve food production and health care throughout 
Africa. Botha says of the reaction he received: “When I 
finished my speech, there was deadly silence for a mo¬ 
ment. Then Dr. Brezinski said, 'You have deeply moved 
us. I want to agree with every one of your words. But I 
am afraid that you won’t have the time to fulfill your plans. 
The locomotive of history will roll over you.’ Then he 
briefly hesitated and added, 'It is possible that the loco¬ 
motive of history will roll over you and us!’ ” 

LIMITS TO LIMITS—Jerry Brown, according to a 
report in the December 11 New Times , may be getting 
ready for a new political turn, this time to the left. 
Last spring, the California Governor, who had op¬ 
posed Proposition 13, executed a perfect somersault 
on the tax cut issue. A month after Proposition 13 
passed, there were those who thought it was the 
Jarvis-Brown initiative. Now the ambitious young pol 
senses a potential recession and sees the tax revolt as a 
hindrance to necessary government stimulation of the 
economy. As New Times concludes: “Whether Brown 
will enter the 1980 [Presidential] primaries as a tax 
crusader or the Zen FDR depends on the political 
weather report. ‘We are never frozen in our positions,' 
says one key aide to Jerry Brown. ‘You know there's 
a limit to the era of limits.' ” 
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